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LEHIGH STORIES. 

A QUEST OF THE TOWN. 

Robert Grey you allow a thing of this kind to worry you too much. 
le n they occur in my life / drink a brandy and soda, smoke a cigar, 
1 & around the block, and it is all over.” 

—Matthew Culver, in “The Wife.” 

Th 

fo are some P eo P^ e who g° aroun d the world seeking 

eff ' a nd often finding, a spiritual side, perhaps it would be more 
i^ ec h Ve to call it a soul, in everything with which they come 
o^ c °ntact. Ben Gordon was just this kind of a man. And 
an Ver y morn ing, when we take up the thread of his life 
0 p ^hat of his side partner, Jack Robinson, he gave full proof 
'h The two were engaged in a piece of work in a large 
c Une-shop up in the interior of the State. As Gordon sat 
,0-e end of a great shaft slotting out a keyway, his face be- 
,. ene d the keenest pleasure. He gloried in his own accom- 
and Ulen * :s * n ^ ie mechanical line, and he took a general pride 
its ] Satls ^ act * on in the triumph of his profession. The shop 
^ s eemed like some great organ upon which a grand theme 
s being executed. The whirr of a thousand wheels, the 
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slapping of the great belts, the ring of myriad hammers all 
this was as music to him. When these two young M.E. s had 
left Lehigh a few years before, every one who knew them in 
the Bethlehems predicted success for them. They were now 
engaged in constructing the first few rungs on that rathei un- 
certain ladder. Their individual views on the chances of their 
ever bringing it to a satisfactory end, and what such a conclu 
sion to these labors would mean, is shown by the admonition 
Gordon gave his companion, and the retort the latter made 
to it. 

“ Come, come, Jack, brace up and accomplish something, 
Gordon said, the expression on his face giving full emphasis to 
the impatience he felt. “ We will certainly have to put more 
vim in our work, if we are ever going to get anywhere. 

For a few seconds there was a silence, that is as far as any 
conversation between these two was concerned. But this was 
just the opening Robinson wanted and, after he had given his 
friend a severe enough look to make him know that he was in 
earnest, he opened up. 

“ For the Lord’s sake, Ben, I do wish you would stop talk 
ing to me about ‘ getting there.’ Where is it, pray, that we arc 
to get? To be boss of this shop, $2000 a year? I guess not 
much more. To be president of the company, eh, at $ 10,000 • 
Or is it to be somewhere in between these two extremes? 
wish I could see it as you do. You always talk as if thd c 
were a goal right in this line, that would satisfy. I want money, 
Jack, and all that, but I want something more. I want some 
thing that we as engineers can’t get. People talk about the 
grandeur of the engineering profession, but where is it ? That 
is the one element it lacks. It is all a b c and x y z. It is made 
up of bolts and nuts, of stresses and strains. Where is thei e 
any soul in it ? I am sick of it. I wish I had never heard of a 
moment of inertia, or seen a pair of calipers. The world makes 
a difference between engineers and educated people in other 
lines ; doctors, statesmen, lawyers, soldiers, and so on. It is 11 ^ 
right, may be. I know it isn’t right. Right around us are men 
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° biilliant intellect, inventive genius, wonderful foresight, men 
o have labored day in and day out for years over dry and 
\ f^ ruse questions, and are now giving the world the benefit of 
1S baid-earned training. They ought to have the greatest 
ewaids that it is within power of man to give. But such re- 
thT^ S arC n °^ ^° r ^ em ‘ R the P°et who writes a song after 
the 7 SP ’ ration a s * n gle night, or it is the general who saves 
dis C ^ ^ a luck y command, or the physician for the happy 
lif e COVei y °^ a chemical combination with which to fight germ- 
vot' ^ ^° r ^ lese ^hat the wor W reserves its laurels. The de- 

doo° n ^ 1C S ^°^ er as be falls exhausted before the fire-box 
r ec • 1S ^gotten, but the dapper lieutenant on the deck above 
-- bis Pulrn. No, Ben, the world doesn’t build mausole- 
ab f°< r en p neers - Just remerhber when you talk to me again 
cents tkere ’ that you mean the ‘there’ of dollars and 

If S f^° V me 1S no g° a b ^ am s i ck °f this business.” 
w °rds CW WGe ^ S ^ a * er Robinson could have scanned these 
truth S be w °uld have seen how far from the paths of 

much Sonie °f bis utterances had been. But he was very 
j- e stie m earnes t at the time. They fully expressed the extreme 
a rU SneSS b°m which he was suffering, and paved the way for 

The 86 WhiCh He had in mind - 

* n g he b CXt m01 n ” 1 g Jack was not at the shops. In the even- 
even^ f UlS ^ * n t° Ben’s room more or less excited with the 
advor ° ^ a -^' talked rapidly as if to ward off 
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have b '- en> W ^ lat a 9 uee u of a time I have had. You ought to 
to the ^ en , me > d beats the shop all hollow. Been out 
fiv e races^ b lck was a ^ com,n gmyway. There were 

thinw 0l ' S ’ r. Ut ^ le b es t race was the last, and I put up every 
only" a Ve - to -°ne shot. The field was small, and really 
and Sa ^° rses — Dead Game, the Schoolmistress, 
Was th^ f °^bing showed up at all. Schoolmistress 
“ Halloin' because she had been tipped to win by 

me that th 1 ’ anc * be has a big following. But it struck 

G W * nner ought to be one of the other two. Both 
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were of good stock, reliable and belonged to the same stables, 
hence I knew they would give their opponent a good fight 
Then it seemed to me the opinions of the people, whose 
opinions are worth the most, lay with my favorite. I do not 
mean the people who gossip from morning to night about 
‘sure things’ and occasionally make probabilities certainties 
by the judicious use of a little poison. Well, to make a long 
story short, I picked Dead Game, and he won by a nose from 
Say Nothing. Schoolmistress worked hard under teuific 
punishment, but she showed her poor breeding from the stait. 
She is a Western mare, I believe. At any rate, she acted as if 
she preferred alfalfa to timothy. And then I thought hei a 
bit frisky, considering that she was aged. Everybody went 
wild over the performance of the great pair. I am afraid many 
missed the magnificent finish, for there was such a cloud of 
dust rolled up in front of the stand as they crossed the line. 
Schoolmistress never knew how badly she was beaten.’ 

That same evening Jack wrote a note to Bethlehem to a 
Miss Gertrude Wells. Her name was in the Providence direc- 
tory, but she had been a frequent visitor at the Towers in 
Bethlehem during Jack’s college course. She was in Bethlehem 
at this time. Jack knew exactly what he wanted to say m 
this letter, but was at a loss to know how to say it. He finally 
compromised with himself on the following : — 

“ My Dear Miss Wells : — 

Recent events have made a trip to B- on next 

Saturday imperative. Of course, my first object will be to see 
something of you. I have something very important, I might 
say serious, to talk to you about, and I want to ask you to be 
at the Towers on Saturday afternoon, say at four, at which hour 
I would like to call. In case nothing happens between this 
and then to change my plans, I will send you on Saturday 
some white roses, and will wear one myself when I call. 

Trusting that this hour will not conflict with any previously 
made engagement of yours, believe me to be, 

Very sincerely your friend, 

Wednesday. John Bridges Robinson.” 
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The “important something,’’ about which Jack wished to see 
Miss Wells, was nothing less than a proposal of marriage. 

la -t made it so serious to Jack’s mind, was the fact that he 
e t that he did not love Miss Wells. It was a rather curious 
a tachment. He had argued himself into making this step, 
an d he felt pretty sure nothing could argue him out of it. To 
eave a loophole, the flowers were introduced. This Wells 
Woman was in every way to be admired. Jack knew this full 
^ e 'l. and said to himself, “ She is of good family, is pretty, is 
j ^ fo ^ as good horse sense, and has — money. Now, although 
a m fully aware that I don’t just exactly love her, that can 
not ^ut come in due course of time, when everything about her 
,s really so lovable. She will doubtless object to this engi- 
neering business, and a vocation more to her liking, as well as 
mine, will have to be found; all this of course dependant on 
* n y acceptance.’’ And so the letter was mailed, and in due 
at* 16 answer cam e, making the engagement for Saturday 
^ f°ur final. Robinson reached Bethlehem Friday evening, 
Sat ^° r an y thin S more than a peep in at Charley’s. Early 
Urc * a y morning the order was left at Charman’s for several 
white roses. Almost unconsciously Jack picked a fine 
hom the bunch and stuck it into his own button-hole. It 
in 1 1 ^ k nown t^ a t Jack was poor, poor as a church mouse, 
pai 1 ^ lat ex P enses °f this trip to Bethlehem were really 
°ut of his winnings from Schoolmistress’ defeat, 
h 1C ^ OWei s ^ ve d on one side of the river and Jack’s chapter 
j ° USe Was on the other. That afternoon, when he was cross- 
the Lehigh, he asked himself for the last time, whether he 
W^. c Mmg the right thing by Miss Wells, by himself and by — 
Wa< ' S ^ ea k* n g broadly — the world. To his horror the answer 
, a muc h weaker affirmative than he had ever before given. 

‘ drew nearer the Towers, the positive showed signs of 
. m £> ln to the negative. Jack was tempted to beat an igno- 
h a j l0US le t rea t. He looked at his watch to see whether he 
j i; 1 not ^ me for a drink. He thought that might straighten 
°ut. But it lacked only a few minutes of four. He found 


himself standing stock still on the street corner, just below t ic 
entrance to the Towers’ ground. Once more he started on , he 
was within the gate, now he was under the ivy covered piazza , 
he had rung the bell. He asked himself the question for the 
last time, and as an answer hurriedly pulled the rose fiom the 
lapel of his coat and tucked it away in his inside pocket. 

A few moments later he was being greeted in the most coi 
dial style by his old-time friend. He remembered veiy little 
of this preliminary chat two hours later. Ihe conversation 
passed on from one subject to another, until Miss Wells, in a 
matter-of-fact sort of a way, asked what the important some- 
thing was, to which he had referred in such a mysterious way 
in his letter. 

Poor Robinson gave a hollow laugh and said, “ Oh, it was 
all a huge joke.” Miss Wells looked just a trifle annoyed. 

“ Oh, then, if I must tell you,” Robinson said, “ I was going 
to offer you a pet, that was all. Only, you know, giving away 
pets, to which we have become attached, is not an every-day 
affair.” 

“Well, what then has prevented your carrying out youi 
scheme?” was the innocent query. 

“ It is really too sad to talk about, Miss Wells. A case of 
poisoning, or something like that, I think.” 

“A dog, I suppose? The poor puppy,” exclaimed Miss 
Wells, with the utmost sympathy. 

“Well, I would rather you wouldn’t use that name exactly, 
Robinson said, moving in his chair. 

“ Too feminine, eh ? Well, call him a brute, then, that is a 
masculine enough term.” 

Jack looked miserable and made no reply. 

“To change the subject, Mr. Robinson,” rather slyly inter- 
posed Miss Wells, “have you heard lately from Miss Bowles, 
that pretty little artist friend of yours, about whom I have 
heard so many nice things.” 

Jack was sorry for some reason to have to acknowledge it, 
but he said that it had been some weeks since he had heard 
from the family. 
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Miss Wells at once followed this up. “The poor girl has 
Cen having a terrible time. You know they took a cottage 
ocneveningen for the summer. She was getting along 
eautifully with her painting, when her mother was taken ill. 
lss ®°wles immediately gave herself up to the nursing. Three 
ays Rter the house was burned to the ground, and Mrs. 
°wles was gotten out of it in her weak condition with the 
utmost difficulty. 

J ack Robinson was almost struck dumb at this information. 
c Was a bout to rise to say good-bye, when Miss Wells added, 
lS ka °i been overlooked, “It was all particularly unfortu- 
’ °howing, as it did, only a few days upon the announce- 
ment of her engagement to Ralph Townsend.” 

. - ' ack Robinson was sitting with his left leg crossed over his 
^ 1 , and held the tassel of a piece of Indian tapestry in his 
‘ nc • On this announcement of Miss Wells he opened his 
l0 uth quite wide, he made a new distribution of his legs, ai)d 
lt: ou t once thinking pulled the tassel off of the tapestry. It 
Sf SS n °^ ver y difficult for Miss Wells to see that she had made 
jn^ le ^ an £ m ore than a profound impression with her bit of 
mntion. With a tact that was begotten of residence in the 
n^ eW Rutland country, Miss Wells filled up the next few 
Ch Wlt h a half dozen nothings, and when they were done, 
more of the same kind. When Robinson’s recovery had 
We^ We ^ k c £ un > he healed comparatively rapidly. Miss Wells 
lt oo /° west:ern window to adjust the blinds and Robinson 
Q U P> P 11 ^ his hands in his pockets, straightened himself 
over T' 80 ° 11Ce 01 tw * ce on his heels, and then passed his hands 
a lls e yes, much as a man might who, on closing up the 
tli c m S ,.° n a s P ec ific piece of work, views its completion, and 
hien !?, a ^ Zes w h a t are the profits or losses. This “little artist 
jj kac i been an influence in Robinson’s life for months, 
time h never Rh sure that her influence would increase with 
e ver'l Ut SUie tkat not hing he should do should 

es . sen the chances of its doing so. He was now disposed 
ns i<iu this influence cut out of his life, and through no 
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agency of his own. And, strange though it seemed even to 
Robinson, he had but little regret in the matter. It must be 
acknowledged, that the presence of Miss Wells helped this 
along. The two were standing in the great window watching 
the lines of red light become more and more brilliant as the 
sun sought its golden sitting behind the far-off horizon. 4 he 
young woman had caught the large red curtains behind hei 
and looked up at poor Jack in such a saucy, now-will -you-be- 
good sort of a way, that he involuntarily fumbled in his pocket 
for that white rose. He was interrupted in his search by Miss 
Wells speaking almost sadly : 

“ Mr. Robinson, we women form our own estimates of what 
you men think of us. It can not but hurt just a little when 
we find out that our judgment has been poor. Every young 
woman has a certain number of real friends among her men 
acquaintances. The announcement of her engagement usually 
sends these friendships into hiding. Perhaps it should not be 
• so, but it certainly is so. Now, I always counted you and 
Hunt Thornton as among my warmest friends. But 

Hunt has been down in the gold fields so long that 
I had — well — almost forgotten him. So I must say that 
I felt sad, that when having written to you both of my en- 
gagement, I should not hear a line from you, while from 
Hunt Thornton I received a reply that almost made me 
uncomfortable. Poor fellow! I guess these South African 
miners are an idolatrous people. He wants me to promise not 
to arrange for the marriage until he sees me, or something ol 
that kind. His letter was so hard to understand. He has 
taken passage for home before this. If you were not such 
good friends, I would not have told you even what I have. 
You must take him in hand when he gets here, and teach him 
how to be wicked and bomb-proof, like yourself. There, 
now, do not stand and look at me as if you had never before 
heard of a man with a foolish fancy. I must get ready for 
that dinner at the Folletts’. Come over tomorrow and take 
me to chapel, just for old time’s sake.” 
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Townsend was a good enough fellow, fine looking, culti- 
vated, and all that. Nobody would ever have thought of cut- 
his name out of the Providence list when the annual cull- 
ln g took place. And yet when it was announced that he was 
en S a ged to Miss Wells everybody said that it was more the 
resu lt °f his having lavished attentions upon her until there was 
n ° refusing him, than anything else. At a certain Providence 
^ l 4> one night it was even whispered that Miss Wells had 
1 S ^°d ^r a card to some function or other for a man from the 
Soil tli, of whom nobody had ever heard before. The man never 
arne - The club gossip had it that he had gone off to some 
° nc °f the ends of the earth, and that Miss Wells had thus ac- 
Ce pted lownsend without further ado. 

Arid so when toward Christmas it was noised about that the 
111 Uc h talked of engagement was off by mutual consent nobody 
w ondered much. 

****** 


T 

^ WO years passed. Jack was sitting in his fraternity club in 
h C ' V ^ork- He had just come in from Providence, where he 
rj . U ( '° ne his best to help his old friend Thornton make a 
j^aceful ex * 1: from bachelordom. While the waiter arranged 
do' Straws ’ a "long” glass filled with cracked ice, and a tiny 
pla an ^ Cl k ran dy °n a table set just to one side of the fire 
f ° J ac k glanced over an account of the wedding which he 
h e n ' 111 an even ing paper. “John Bridges Robinson, best man,” 
ni ^ rcac f He laughed out loud. Then turning to the serving 
to H ^ la * s Wr ong, Francois, by Jove it’s wrong — but here’s 
lc woman, P'rancois, here’s to the best woman.” 

Morris Llewellyn Cooke. 
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VESUVIUS: A SKETCH. 

Within a short ride of Naples, raising itself up from the blue 
Mediterranean, Vesuvius, celebrated in song and stoiy, sti 
pours forth her clouds of sulphurous vapor with occasiona 
showers of ashes, and acts a constant menace to the little villages 
clustered about its base, and even boldly cropping out upon 
its sides. Like some wild, powerful and dangerous anima , 
which formerly reigned masterless, inspiring fear, terror am 
awe throughout the surrounding land, until, after expending its 
energy in a wild outburst of fury, which carried death and de 
struction in its path, and made its name known and fcaiec 
throughout the world, we find it finally captured, controlle 
and governed by man. Harnessed and bound with cairiage 
roads and railways, we find Vesuvius at the present day but 
another wheel in the golden money-making machine by whic 1 
men earn their livelihood, acting as a rare exhibit of the show 
man, to view which people flock from far and near, even horn 
over the seas, from countries abounding with works of natuic, 
which are even as wonderful and grand, and far more beautiful. 

At night when we sit on the balcony of our hotel on the 
Riviera di Chiaia, and look out across the placid bay of 
Naples, we see the dull glow from Vesuvius reflected upon 
the clouds, thus reminding us that the vitality of this powerfu 
mountain has not all been expended ; that there are still 
internal convulsions, and dormant forces that may any day 
come to the surface, and transform this sleeping monster into 
its former violent and dangerous state. 

We wish to ascend Mount Vesuvius — almost all Americans 
who visit Naples do ; some impelled by interest and curiosity, 
others merely that they may say they have been there and seen 
it. Most prefer to ride from Naples to the foot of the crater 
in carriages, rather than to make the difficult ascent from 
Pompeii on horseback. We join one of Cook’s excursion 
parties, and start early in the morning from the Piazza del 
Marteri in small, yellow-painted busses and open carriages 
with one or two dozen other travelers. 
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What a mixed, cosmopolitan collection we find accompany- 
ln g us. Immediately after we start we begin to observe our 
fellow travelers, to classify them and to determine what relation 
the y may bear to one another. It is usually easy for us to 
recognize the young German with his full figure, round red 
cheeks, and short light hair and beard. He wears a grey or 
gmen Alpine traveling hat, and carries his binoculars in a 
case slung over his shoulder. He is usually accompanied 
y his wife, a large substantial looking woman ; this quality 
embonpoint being the first and chief characteristic of 
eauty from the German point of view. These two furnish 
e chief jollity, and perhaps make the most noise of the 
Pmty. Several more Teutons, a few Frenchmen, accompanied 
7 a nu mber of aunts, cousins, and other female relations, a 
s Pnnkling of Englishmen, and the inevitable group of Ameri- 
^ ns « us ually complete the party. If we are in doubt as to 
e nationality of any of our fellow travelers, we steal covert 
^ nces at the red covered Baedeker guide which they carry, 
tln d note the language in which the title is printed. This rule 
have its failing cases, but is invaluable in lieu of a better 
nd more convenient one. 

We all purchase heavy walking-sticks from one of the 

any peddlers who flock around our carriages, selling large 

cnes of beautiful roses for a few pennies, countless articles 

jewelry made from coral, and the common small wax 

w hich is shipped even to our country. We start out 

\vl 1 Matter and noise, with the usual cracking of 

P s and shouts to the horses which the Neapolitan driver 

■ ’ S ° muc ^ 1 ’ . anc l drive quickly through streets and squares 

^ 0u ^ number, into the outskirts and more slovenly parts of 

C1 ty. Large two-wheeled carts loaded with bales and 
boxes • 

’ or containing six or seven lazy workmen, pass us 
a awn by one poor, emaciated little donkey which keeps up 
fe^H^Hnal braying. This braying of donkeys is one of the 
j.j^ Ures Naples, and continually rings in our ears from the 
e We arrive to the time we depart from the city. We leave 
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behind us the shrill-voiced hucksters, and the small open 
horse-cars ; the first two seats of which are reserved for first- 
class passengers, the charge for these seats being fifteen cen- 
times, the fare for the remaining seats, which are second class, 
is but ten centimes, less than one-half our usual carfare. 

It is a peculiar custom in Europe to make this sort of class 
distinction. One may travel first, second, or even third class 
in the railways, take a first or second-class bath in some cities, 
and in Berlin may hire a first or second-class cab, the dis- 
tinction in this instance being the better time made by the 
first-class cab. 

A short drive through a bewildering number of small streets 
takes us into the squalid part of the city, where dogs and dirty 
half-clothed children play in the gutters and street. We 
quickly leave this quarter for beautiful country lanes, where 
the road lies between groves of orange and lemon trees, and 
vineyards ; here a view may be obtained from time to time of 
the blue sea, and the little white towns bordering upon it. On 
every hand we meet beggars, some with none and some with 
every complaint, who beseech us for a soldo., calling down upon 
us the blessings of every saint they have ever heard of, if we toss 
them a copper, and on the other hand cursing us in every 
patois they know, if we do not. 

It seems that the first thing a child learns in Italy is to hold 
out its hand and beg for money, accompanied, of course, with 
the proper benedictions and curses used in this pursuit. The 
second important principle in their early training is a strict 
and everlasting abhorrence of soap and water. 

Little girls throw small bunches of flowers and blossoms 
into our carriage, so as to force us to accept them, whether we 
desire them or not, and then run along beside us until we 
finally throw them a few coppers in order to get rid of them. 
Boys selling oranges assail us, and for a few pennies fill the 
bottom of our carriage with the ripe fruit. Now and then we 
meet a band of three or four musicians with guitars and violins ; 
we pause for a few minutes to listen to them render “ Santa 
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Hucia,” “Oje Caruli,” or some other of the countless popular 
little Neapolitan songs ; our driver, with his Italian fondness 
for music, being only too glad to stop and rest his horses. 

Meanwhile, we are slowly ascending by a turning, twisting 
r oad the base of the mountain. As we proceed higher, the 
road, which is very dusty, becomes steeper and steeper, until 
finally we are ascending by a zig-zag path. We leave behind 
Us the orchards, the trees, and finally the grass and all verdure. 
In exchange are dreary fields of rocks and cinders, and vast 
beds of lava, twisted and contorted into countless grotesque 
a nd extraordinary shapes. The entire side of the mountain is 
covered with lava, sometimes our road lies through beds of it, 
and we marvel how it all came from that one dark peak which 
looms up grim and forbidding before us. 

Finally, after four hours of hard climbing, we drive out 
u Pon the small plateau, which is the first stage of our desti- 
nation. Here are grouped a number of small frame buildings, a 
re staurant, several stables and the station of the wire rope 

railway. 

We decide to postpone our lunch until after our visit to 
ffie crater, so therefore proceed to the station and take the 
railway to the summit — the Funiculi ; Funicula , so well known 
an d popular in song, even in our country. 

Here we are beset by dozens of clamorous guides, who 
-shrewdly discern our nationality, and accost us with : “I 
^P e aka Inglis,” or some other attempt at our native tongue. 

n e being as great a rogue as another ; we quickly engage 
° ne of the rascals, in order to get rid of the others with their 
P Cl sistant proffers of services. Not that the average Italian is 
a disagreeable of discourteous man. Far from it. He is the 
° s f Polite of men, if treated rightly. Approach him with a 
smile, and he will go miles out of his way to oblige you or do 
y°u a favor, but be disagreeable to him and he well knows how 
retaliate. However, he considers foreigners his natural prey, 
an d does not scruple to resort to a little cheating and dishon- 
esty to accomplish his ends. 
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We pick our way over large pieces, and around walls and 
small hills formed of cinders and lava, through which a 
grayish sulphurous vapor issues and steams. Finally we reach 
the brink of the crater. Here the guide cautions us against 
approaching too near the edge, and we peer down into the 
deep pit until almost stifled by the dense clouds of 
vapor which pour out from below. Every now and then the 
wind cuts a rent in this smoke, and we are enabled to see per- 
haps one or two hundred feet into the crater. The guide 
raises a large lump of cinder, sends it crashing into the dark 
pit, and we hear a swishing sound, as though made by throw- 
ing fine shot into water. We soon tire of the wind, the sul- 
phur fumes in our lungs, and our not overly safe position, and 
therefore return to the railway, where the guides again beset 
us, selling pieces of lava with pennies imbedded in them, and 
other curious souvenirs. 

We lunch at the little restaurant, and if time permits, engage 
a guide and visit the beds of hot lava some distance along the 
mountain side. We then call our carriage and start upon the 
return trip to Naples, which is easily made in two and one-half 
hours. We arrive in the city streets just as the laborers and 
workmen are returning to their homes, and reach our hotel 
tired and dusty, just in time and in the right mood to enjoy the 
usual table d’hote dinner, with a small bottle of the native 
Chianti or Marsala. 

Once more we sit upon our hotel balcony, enjoying what 
little breeze there may be ; we look out across the bay, a cloud 
covers Vesuvius, all is dark and obscure in that direction. Pres- 
ently the cloud parts and we discern the bold outlines of the 
mountain, a moment more and a dim reddish light is reflected 
upon the clouds above the distant peak across the bay. 

Henry Taylor Irwin. 
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A TEST CASE. 

The world at large did not find it difficult to account for the 
friendship which existed between Allen and Miss Darlington, 
n °r strange to say, did it ever venture to couple their names in 
an y connection save that of friendship. Their presence together 
at vai 'ious social functions had become such a familiar sight 
thut it was taken as a matter of course, and passed over for 
more fruitful subjects of gossip. For themselves they had ac- 
Cc pted in a matter-of-fact way the esteem tendered by each to 
other, as if it were a fair exchange requiring no comment. 
As to that, their companionship was, in a way, a fair exchange. 

icir educations were equally thorough if upon different lines 
a nd where she fell short in actual knowledge she made up in 
° Se accomplishments which go so far towards making life 
Peasant. They had many ideas and interests in common and 
a *° n S tr ied friendship to rely upon when their differences of 
°Pmion became serious. They never reflected what a charm-” 
la £ and agreeable companionship it was, only enjoyed it, while 
c world accepted the fact as it was and started out again on 
** s Sear ch for more startling affairs. 

k °mght they were in Miss Darlington’s parlor. She had 
j. en Paying for Allen, and was still seated on the piano stool 
1 mg him. The conversation had been on some of Allen’s 
lutings, and Miss Darlington was in no hurry to change the 

subject. 


Why don’t you write a love story?” she asked, leaning 
rward and letting her chin rest on her hand. 

A love story ? I would not know how to go about it.” 
Oh, yes, you would,” she replied confidently, “ you have 
' Vl *tten other things well, why not this ?” 

^ That is different,” he replied, “ those ‘ other things ’ are 
°ut matters with which I am acquainted, about which I have 
. c le d, and know. Now, I have never been in love, and, hav- 
n g had no experience in that line, do not see how I could de- 
Cl ibe the progress of such a delicate affair.” 
magine it,” said Miss Darlington gaily. 
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“ But I don’t believe in that. How can one draw a true 
picture from an imagination that has never been educated by 
experience. My idea of the use of the imagination is to 
present in different and fanciful forms the impressions made on 
the mind by actual experience. It cannot create a truth.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said Miss Darlington. 

“ I believe no one can write a truthful love story unless he 
is or has been in love, and conversely,” he added lightly, “ it 
takes a lover to write a good love story.” 

“ That is your trouble is it,” laughed Miss Darlington, and 
added, “ I mean your lack of experience.” 

“ I have have often thought, though, that I would like to try 
my hand at a love story. Then when I think the matter over 
I can’t chose my hero and heroine. Before, when I have 
written, I have had in mind someone I knew and have let my 
imagination build on that foundation. I would not dare to 
remodel any girls of my acquaintance in such a way.” 

“ Pleroine, do you want? How would I do for a heroine?” 
she said, straightening up and throwing out her arms. “ You 
may remodel me as much as you like.” 

“ And the hero ? ” 

“ Oh, anybody,” said Miss Darlington. “You will do it? 
she asked. 

“ I don t know, I will think it over very seriously, though, 
said Allen walking to the door. “ Good night.” 

Good night! Oh ! another thing,” she walked toward him 
and placed her hand on the curtains, “ put yourself in the story 
somewhere, won’t you ?” 

And Allen promised. 


II. 

Morris Worth was the most sensible, lovable, unaccomplished 
man Allen knew. His judgment, like his humor, always fitted 
the occasion, and being devoid of either ambition or talents, he 
was as free from envy of others more gifted, as they were from 
jealousy of him. 
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fteing Allen’s friend and constant companion, he was also 
the depository for the former’s hopes and aspirations, as well 
as the patient target for his random ideas and schemes. 

Dut he was totally unprepared for Allen’s announcement 
that he intended to write a love story. They were sitting in 
their office one morning, a few days after Allen’s call on Miss 
Darlington, when he announced his determination. 

“ A love story ?” queried Worth. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where the deuce did you get the material for a love 
story ?” 

“ I gathered it from different sources,” replied Allen. 

“ Then you have come around to my opinion that a man 
can treat of subjects beyond his experience ?” 

Worth looked pleased. They never had agreed on this 
point ; Allen had insisted on the limitation of the imagination, 
an d its usefulness only in the beautifying and idealizing of the 
ac tual. Worth, to be contrary, insisted on the . absolutely 
Cl eative power of the imagination. Allen’s course looked at 
first like a concession, but his answer destroyed any such hope 
Worth may have harbored. 

' No, I have not changed my opinion,” he said quietly, “ I 
atn merely experimenting to prove its correctness. I am 
taking a test case of it.” 

A test case ?” repeated Worth. He looked puzzled, and 
'caned back in his chair, regarding his companion doubtfully, 
* en he continued after a moment. 

Allen are you going to write a story to test the truth of 
y°ur theory, or—?” he stopped and stared before him. 

Well ? ” asked Allen impatiently. 

Or to find out if you are so unfortunate as to have fallen 
ln love ? ” 

Allen rose and slowly walked to the window. Then he 
htined to his friend, and said in a low tone. 

Worth, I don’t know.” 
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The two friends remained gazing at each other a few 
minutes and then Worth, without another word, turned to his 
desk and began reading his morning’s mail. 

III. 

One morning a few months after this the two friends wete 
seated at their desks discussing the one topic of interest to 
them now, Allen’s novel. It had not been a great success, 
even his friends admitted that, and they were somewhat 
surprised that it had not been more favorably received by the 
critics than it was. To be sure Field’s accepted and published 
it, but it had met with such a storm of adverse criticism, that 
the public had come to the conclusion that it could not be 
much of a story. The critics attacked it from the beginning. 

In the first place, they claimed, it was the work of two 
persons. The first half of the story was merely the ordinary 
work of a descriptive artist, without any signs of genius, and 
devoid of originality. It was just like a hundred other tales of 
its kind. The last part of the book puzzled them. They main- 
tained that its vigor and free execution could not have been 
attained by the writer of the first part ; that it was an added 
touch of genius which threw a glamor over an otherwise very 
trite narrative. The critics decided that such an ill-pro- 
portioned and uneven narrative did not deserve their approval, 
and they added many other sage comments on the poor little 
tale. 

In the meantime Field’s sold it by the hundreds, and con- 
doled with the writer, and congratulated themselves on his 
failure. 

Allen had received all criticisms in a most stoical fashion. 
As he finished reading some such attack as this on his book, 
he would lay it aside with such a self-satisfied smile, that one 
would imagine it was the highest praise. And when a friend 
would condole with him, he would thank the well-meaning 
individual with such a resigned, contented smile, that the 
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heart of that person would fairly glow with the righteous satis- 
faction that repays the expenditure of sympathy. 

But this morning Allen did not appear quite contented and 
happy ; he was even a little remorseful, and was as usual ask- 
ln g advice of Morris Worth. Worth had read manuscript, 
advance sheets, and even the proof-sheets of Allen’s story, and 
had, as was his custom, criticised, corrected, and even re- 
written some parts which did not suit him. He was deeply 
ln terested in it and devoted more time and energy to it than 
he would ever have given to any such work of his own. To 
the object of the writing, he had never referred, nor had Allen 
s Poken of it again. Worth thought all women lovely, at a 
^stance, and he no more considered himself qualified as an 
adviser, than he did as a principal ; and he had never thought 
°f posing in the latter capacity, so he maintained. Allen’s 
h'-st words, however, made it evident that he wished advice on 
Cven more important matters than the story. 

Worth,” he asked, “do you think it was right to do this 
thing?” 

Worth turned from his desk and regarded his friend with 

interest. 


Right ? Right to do what thing ?” 
do test my feelings in the way I have?” 
y ou mean by writing the story?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Allen. 

I am glad you mentioned it,” said Worth, “ I have 
soveial times questioned the legitimacy of the method.” Then 
' c ndded, “ but I have frequently heard it stated that all is fair 
m love and war.” - 


R was contemptible,” said Allen. 

Well, yes, it was, rather,” replied Worth, dryly. 

But how was I to tell. Our friendship had been of such 
^ n g standing, and so close that I could not tell whether it was 
V e ° r n ot. Was there any other way of finding out ?” 
fRd you eventually find out the state of your feelings ?” 
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“Yes,” said Allen, “I did. But she,” he added, “how will 
she regard my cold-blooded probing ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Worth, unsatisfactorily. 
He looked amused and interested. Then with a half smile 
he ventured, 

“ Perhaps though she will not care so very much. It might 
be a wise plan to tell her about it, to confess it all to her. At 
any rate, you would probably find out her opinion of you, and 
that seems to be your most important uncertainty just now. 
He glanced at Allen, and then turned to his desk and began 
to write. 

Allen remained a moment in his seat then slowly taking up 
his hat went out. As the door closed behind him Worth 
threw down his pen and got up with his slow amused smile 
and looked for a few minutes at the binding of some great 
works of literature on the shelf above his desk. Worth nevei 
read them, nor did he ever talk about them, and this afternoon 
he did not even think about them. He was silently wondering 
why it is that a man in love is such an unthinking creature. 


IV. 


Miss Darlington was in the library of her home reading. 
Allen had given her the first copy of “ The Test Case,” and she 
had read and re-read it eagerly, and was even now reading part 
of it again. She had readily recognized herself in the heroine, 
but was not prepared to acknowledge that she possessed all 
the good qualities of that person. The character was evidently 
Allen s ideal, and it pleased and touched her, that he should 
associate hei with such an exalted conception. 

She had never completely overcome her surprise that Allen 
should so readily have adopted her suggestion. Their conver- 
sation on the subject was still fresh in her mind, and it puzzled 
er to tiy to imagine what had brought Allen to what lookec 
like a complete change of opinion. When she read the bool 
she felt sure it would be a famous success : it interested an< 
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delighted her, and therefore it would others ; could anything be 
Plainer. 

She read eagerly the first criticism, and threw it aside an- 
£ n ly and waited confidently for the great burden of public 
°pinion which was to grant Allen’s book approval. It never 
c anie. The critics had as usual ringed the public literary nose 
ar *d were leading the community into the pastures of disap- 
P 10 val. They, the critics, had agreed that it was to be a fail- 
are > and the public acknowledged it as such. Meanwhile 
le ld s smilingly took in the proceeds and only wondered. 
Allen and Miss Darlington had often discussed the book 
together, and her praise and sympathy had gone far towards 
taking him callous to the criticisms of the more competent, 
bout the heroine she seldom talked, but she often asked 
len to read her parts of the book, and to tell her the exact 
Jasons why the characters should speak and act as they did. 

e y never tired of this, but never once was the conversation, 
v ^hich led to the writing of the book, alluded to. Allen was 
rai d to, and Miss Darlington felt a natural hesitancy in al- 
ln S to the cause of his change of opinion on the subject. 
Meanwhile the interest, which they felt in the book, added 
a bond of sympathy which strengthened, if such a thing were 
Possible, the close friendship already existing between them. 

She had been expecting Allen today, and when he came, 
ft*an aS ^ e ^ er book, and greeted him in her usual friendly 

as ked^ aS P u bbc opinion turned your way yet ? ” she 

Not that I know of,” he replied, “ but Field’s tells me to- 
that they are going to get out another edition.” 

, it is all the same, I suppose, as long as the people 

ow in that way that they like it.” 

. s > I suppose so,” he said absent-mindedly. Then he 
k Sntened up and began determinedly : “ Do you remem- 
°ur conversation about the story, one evening, some 
onths before I wrote it ? ” 

M^hen I suggested your writing it ? ” 
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“ Yes, and when I said that one could not wiite a love > 
unless he was in love ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, you have gotten over that idea nobly. 

“ No, I have not,” and Allen looked straight at her. 

Darlington paled slightly, but said gaily, 

“ Well, you have written a love story anyhow, anc a v ^ 
good one, so — ” she stopped and waved her hands, and t .u 

away from him to the piano. , 

“ Stop, don’t laugh at me.” He rose and took hei 
from the keys ; they were cold and trembling. Let me ^ 
you why I wrote the story. I wrote it to find out whet er 
really was in love. We — ” Miss Darlington attempted to 
away her hands but he clasped them only the closei . 
had been such good friends for so long that I really coulc n 
tell if it was love or not. I did not realize what a despica ^ 
method I had chosen. Oh, you will, you must, forgive me. 

Miss Darlington remained looking at the floor a moment, 
little red spot glowing on each cheek. She was terribly nn^iy 
Allen felt convinced of that ; attitude and expression confh me 
this verdict of his consciousness. 

At length she spoke in a voice low and vibrating with an^ry 
feeling. “You did me a great honor, I am sure; may 1 11 
quire to what conclusions your noble test arrived r . j cr 
realizing the meaning of her words and burying her face m 
hands, she cried in a voice of anger and shame, 

“Oh, go, go!” 

What Allen saw in her face before she hid it gave him cou 
age. He looked at her a moment, and then, without a woi > 
took the sobbing form in his arms, and drew the hands away 
from the shamed, tear-stained face. 

“ Say that you forgive me, that you love me,” he said. 

She rested passively in his arms a moment, then sudden > 
the dark head was raised, and a mirthful gleam came into 
still wet eyes, “ I suppose I will have to if you won’t let nie 
go, but you must let me write a story too, to find out.” 

William Warr. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A LL notices in regard to the non-arrival of The Burr, 
changes of address, etc., will meet with prompt attention, 
d sent in writing to the Assistant Business Manager. 


A RTEMUS WARD once made the following characteristic 
reply when asked to support a newspaper : “Dear Editor — 
You scratch my back, and I’ll scratch your’n.” This answer 
represents exactly the position of the average college publica- 
tion. The field it covers is not sufficiently large to bring the 
advertisers before many new buyers. What an advertisement 
does do, however, is to show that the firm advertising proposes 
*° support college institutions in return for the college trade. 
You scratch my back, and I’ll scratch your’n.” Here we 
have what Mr. Blaine tried to establish between nations. In 
°ther words, a practical example of Reciprocity. Unfortunately 
“ one party fails in this mutual scratching, the arrangement 
falls through. That is the state we soon will reach if affairs 
on as at present. 

Now, Mr. Student, contrary to your idea of the case, the 
advertisers are not the ones failing to keep the understood 
bargain. It is Mr. Student himself that is causing all the 
Rouble. Every year men go out leaving behind bills amount- 
ln S in the aggregate to a large sum of money. This means 
that their creditors will in the future be less ready to give the 
college their support. Continue this, and we arrive at a very 
l,n pleasant end. So, Mr. Student, pay your bills, and let’s have 
fhe old back scratching in full force again. 


PH ERE are at present two places vacant on the Board. 
, These are to be filled from the Sophomore Class. A man 
,s eligible for election when he has had three articles accepted. 
3 
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The publication of an article does not necessarily follow its 
acceptance. 

The advantages to be gained by a position on the Board are 
so numerous that it seems almost unnecessary to speak of 
them. If you feel that you are going to be bound with a 
tape-line all your life, it is unnecessary. To put it bluntly, if 
you can’t see past your own nose, stick to the narrow interests 
of your college course. On the other hand, if you think that 
your life may be of broader scope, the ability to write clearly 
and well will be of profit. College journalism gives you the 
needed start in that direction, the rest depends on yourself. 
One word of warning in closing, do not try unless you feel 
that you can spare the necessary time. 


T HE one great effect of the one re-examination rule, will be 
to magnify the importance of examinations. Under the 
present ruling, a man has but two chances to pass a subject, 
whereas under the old regime he had three or four, possibly 
more. If he has a certain number of absences he gets but one 
examination. The evident intention is to raise the standard 
of the college, and this is to be done by laying greater stress 
on the examinations. Now on the assumption that we are 
here to get a knowledge of the different subjects studied, and 
not to pass examinations we fail to see the gain in the change. 
Where the ground covered during the term has been great, it 
is impossible for the ordinary man to pass an examination, 
such as we have had in the past, without cramming. During 
this period there is always the attendant nerve-strain, the man 
works at the highest tension. He is buoyed up by the knowl- 
edge that if he fail, he will have two or possibly more chances 
to pass it later. Under the new ruling he emerges from this 
state, nervous and unstrung, to take his final examination, that 
is, if he has been unfortunate enough to fail the first time. 

We hope that this new rule is a step toward the abolition of 
final examinations, substituting for them the monthly quiz- 
That a paper with possibly ten questions on it is not a fail" 
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examination of a man’s knowledge, is proved by the fact that 
men have passed by simply looking over back papers and 
earning the answers to the questions that occur most frequently. 
I 'ofessor Doolittle found that the substitution of review quizzes 
f° r the final examination met with marked success. Why not 
S° a step farther, and have monthly examinations ? They 
w °uld mean more work during the term, a better knowledge 
0 the various subjects, and last, but not least, the disappear- 
ance of that intense nervous strain that makes a man look 
w, th dread toward the approaching examinations. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 

As frosty age renews the early fire, 

Whose eager flame in hazy warmth appears, 

And brings once more across the shadowy years 
The vanished dreams that kindle and inspire ; 

As time repeats the hour of young desire 
In smoother laughter and more tranquil tears, 

And childish pleasures mixed with needless fears, 

Stir through the pulse of the withered sire — 

So when November sharp with frost and sleet 
And moaning winds about the rocky height, 

Has reaped the shining forest to his hand, 

The charm of Spring returns in mellower heat 
To veil the leafless hills in mellower light, 

And broods in peace above the naked land. 

— Erie Reiter H annum. 


THE TRUTH. 

“Are they yours ?” he asked, of a lovely girl, 

As he fixed his eyes on her teeth of pearl ; 

“Why, of course,” she replied in accents sweet, 

And smiled as she thought of the hidden deceit. 

— F. D. Ammen. 
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THE GOSSIP. 

Have you ever noticed the relation existing between the 
appearance of a student’s room and the character of its in- 
habitant ? The Gossip has, and he thinks the connection 
well marked. The pictures, and the thousand and one things 
you are likely to find on a student’s walls, are generally as 
good a criterion of what the man is, or what he poses before 
himself to be, as are his expressed opinions and ideas. The 
state of order, the tidiness or untidiness of furniture and 
study-table. Some men, of course, are naturally more domes- 
tic than others, and will take more pains to make home at- 
tractive to themselves and visitors. Some, those roving 
“College Gypsies,” are content with bare wall-paper, and the 
general barrenness of a barrack. Most try to retain vividly, 
memories of pleasant occasions, by preserving and keeping 
before themselves fantastic mementos. That is why we see 
everything from a silver spoon to a splintering piece of green- 
painted wood in the typical student’s room. It is the study of 
these various objects that will reveal to the observer much 
about the man ; his attention to his work ; his activity in col- 
lege affairs, internal, social, and athletic ; his regard for home 
ties ; his real or assumed moral status, etc. And knowing 
the owners, it is often a simple and interesting matter to 
recognize traits of his character, and many of his individuali- 
ties, through the room contents. 

The Gossip fully realizes that the appearance of a student’s 
room is often misleading to the stranger entering it. Tra- 
dition and imitation exhibit many things which may not 
really be representative of the occupation. But to the college 
man who has a room of his own, fitted up to his own taste, 
and who knows something of student nature from associating 
with it, the correct relation between appearance and character 
is usually evident enough. 
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Gossip was sitting on the fence in the athletic field the other 
day when his friend Chimmie climbed up besides him. Chim- 
rciie has n ot changed, same old dirty foot ball cap on his head, 
same dirty hands; Gossip would not be surprised if they had 
the same dirt on them. Chimmie was smoking a cigarette 
stump, which, with a disgusted air, he presently threw away. 

“Sick?” said Gossip. 

“ Naw,” Chimmie answered in an injured tone, and then 
w cnt on excitedly, “ Things ain’t the way they uster be, Pop 
says its hard times. Why this place were a regilar Fifth 
Avenoo one time. You could walks here an’ get stumps ’nufif 
to last you a week. Now you gets a few Honeymoons.” 

“ Honeymoons ? ” said Gossip wonderingly, with visions of 
bridal couples, Niagara Falls, etc., floating before his eyes. 

“Yep, the new cig’rette, twenty for five. You uster could 
get Sweet Caps an’ Straight Cuts like everything.” Then 
Waxing confidential, he went on, “ This place is runnin’ down, 
why they didn’t give no skeedules out this year for foot-ball.” 
Gossip wishes he could get Chimmie’s exact pronunciation of 
schedule. Skeedule is as near as he can make it. 

Presently Chimmie continued, “ I seen you cornin’ from the 
Prewery the other day,” just then a foot-ball man came on the 
field and started to pull off his sweater. Chimmie darted away 
to get it, before Gossip had a chance to explain away this stain 
011 his character. 

* * 

* 

Gossip was in pensive mood last Sunday and his thoughts 
Would wander away from what the good dominie was saying. 
His ey cs roamed over the chapel, and he began to realize how 
he loved the place with the peaked roof and beautiful windows. 
Gradually his thoughts went back to his Freshman days and 
he remembered the awe and respect with which he regarded 
a| l Seniors. They were oracles whose utterances were final. 
Ge wondered to himself whether he was regarded in the same 
h'ght by the Freshmen of today. Then his musings turned to 


the events of his initial year of college life and he remembered 
that dark night on Brodhead’s field. He smiled as he 
thought of that group of badly frightened youths awaiting the 
onslaught of the fiery Sophomores. He lived once again in 
fancy the scenes of that eventful year until he reached com- 
mencement. Then he recollected sadly that in a few months 
his class also was to say good-bye ; to go into the world and 
to be dead to this little college sphere. The new class 
absorbs the interest, the past is gone. Somehow this quick 
passing from memory of the old class, reminded him of the 
times when after a monarch’s death; the people celebrated the 
accession of the young prince with bon-fires and merry-mak- 
ing, shouting far into the night, “The king is dead, long live 
the king.” 


AUTUnN LEAVES. 

O thou, who bearest on thy thoughtful face 
The wearied calm that follows after grief, 

See how the kind wind guides each loosened leaf 
To sure repose in its own sheltered place ; 

Ah ! not forever whirl they in their race 
Of wild forlorness round the gathered sheaf, 

Or hurrying onward in a rapture brief, 

Spin o'er the moorlands into trackless space. 

Some hollow captures each ; some sheltering wall 
Arrests the wanderer on its aimless way ; 

The Autumn’s pensive beauty needs them all, 

And Winter finds them warm, though sere and gray. 
They nurse young blossoms for the Spring’s sweet call, 
And shield new leaflets for the burst of May, 

— Erie Reiter IJ annum. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

During the past year or so, readers of college papers have 
frequently seen statements to the effect that such and such a 
college or university has been about to establish a course in 
Journalism, as an elective, for those students who desire it. A 
number of the well-known editors of the country, men who 
control the greatest journals of the land, have discussed the ad- 
visability and use of these courses. And about the only deci- 
Slon that can be made after reading most of the opinions 
expressed, is that such courses are nearly or quite useless for 
the attainment of their object, a fitting for practical journalism 
an d a knowledge of the best newspaper methods. The claim 
ls made that journalism is not a profession that can be pre- 
pared for along the ordinary lines, as can law, engineering, or 
the ministry. It is particularly one for which a person must 
have a natural gift, proficiency in any case only being attained 
hy long experience with the practical side of it. And a pre- 
paratory college course can scarcely even start the ambitious 
student in the right direction. 

1 he Table does not doubt that the eminent people, who have 
w ntten about this matter, know whereof they write. Being all 
°f high standing, their judgments should be almost final. Yet 
J t Would seem that the establishment of such courses could not 
hut help general college journalism. Put in the hands of per- 
sons with experience in newspaper work they should develop 
the beginners who, while in college make their first salaams to 
the newspaper audience, and should materially aid to better 
the tone of the college press; The Table has never failed to see 
the need of the tone — betterment in many quarters. The repre- 
sentatives of the large universities and colleges, particu- 
Drly those in the East, do not show it so much, though even 
a mong them there is often cause for just criticism. But it is 
s ° cn at its greatest in the smaller publications, the weeklies and 
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monthlies of the less known colleges, which form the great bulk 
of the exchanges. Some of these seem to be conducted by in- 
fantile minds and in the most execrable way. Poor writing, 
poor thought, poor taste, are to be seen everywhere. Observ- 
ance of the important college journals and attention to the dic- 
tates of ordinary good judgment would in most cases eliminate 
the most aggravating defects, and the adoption of some of the 
common newspaper methods, with the expenditure of more 
time and care, would come near completing the improvement- 
In view of the fact, that in many cases the periodicals of a col- 
lege furnish the principal means to students elsewhere, for 
judging its position and standards, The Table would earnestly 
advocate that this department of college work in general be 
more carefully supervised so that good first impressions be al- 
ways created. Por, after all, first impressions are the ones from 
which people most often form their opinions. 

The Table takes pleasure in welcoming “The Hour Book,” 
a new magazine of which Mr. Herman Schneider, a former 
member of the Burr board is an editor. “ The Hour Book ” 
is tastily put out in the latest style of “ Beardsley-esque ” cover 
done in colors. Its contents which are of varied nature and 
interest include a well-told story by Mr. Schneider. 

* * * * * 

A month is a long time among the exchanges. The Table 
has seen so many good things during October that to mention 
them all would make a small catalogue. The Yale Courant 
always has interesting stories. One of the latest, that entitled 
“A Plunger,” in the number for October 26th, has a French 
touch and a local flavor that mark it at once as a fine piece of 
work. The verse in the Courant is excellent. 

Similarly the Harvard Advocate always has strong verse and 
stories, the mixture of the grave and the gay being well bal- 
anced in the latter. Some of the kodaks in the Advocate are 
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also very well done; the grasp of pictures and situations being 
v ery sure. 

The following is from the Sequoia — another of The Table’s 
treasure-troves — and the neat way in which it is turned make 
•t deserving of the various clippings it has had. 

A SONG OF THE WOMAN. 

Ages past, in old time Hellas, 

When the world and love were young. 

Long ere Helen fled from Sparta, 

Long ere deathless Homer sung, 

Camped two armies, hostile-minded, 

’Neath a forest’s spreading fronds. 

Now it chanced an Attic picket, 

Lost and wandering far afield, 

Happened on a fair young warrior 
Leaning on her crescent shield. 

Who was there to look or listen 

If they dropped their warrior pride ? 

When their comrades, searching, found them, 

They were strolling side by side. 

So they met and so they mingled 
Till their leader, bold and strong, 

Left his tent to hasten battle, 

Raised the pasan, loud and long ; 

But he paused in swift amazement 
As the trumpet’s summons rose : 

“Which are friends and which are hostile? 

Chieftains mine, where be our foes ?” 

L' envoi. 

Masters all, old Greece is silent, 

Vanquished are her warrior sons, 

But the old new woman lingers : 

Still the hardy Amazons 
Urge their right with voice and stylus : 

Mankind rise, their way oppose ! 

Eh ! but which are friends or hostiles ? 

Masters mine, where be our foes ?” 
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Another pleasing ballad is from the University of Chicago 
Weekly, and is entitled, 

A BALLAD OF THE WOMEN’S HOUSES. 

Where merry laughter used to ring 
And girlish faces used to glow, 

Where Cupid oftenest would bring 
The victims of his fatal bow, 

Now there are pails and mops — hello ! 

Is that new paper on the wall ? 

And pink at that — it must be so. 

The house is being cleansed for fall, 

Gone are the girls who used to fling 
Down roses to the youths below, 

Who sentimentally would sing 
In an enthusiastic row, 

Gone is the little blonde ; and oh ! 

The dark-haired one, “divinely tall,” 

Their cozy rooms, dismantled, show 
The house is being cleaned for fall. 

The girls are worshiped in the spring, 

Phyllis and Mabel and Maude and Chloe, 

Have passed from out our reckoning 
As “people that we used to know.” 

Scattered to all the winds that blow, 

Flitted away beyond recall ; 

Do we waste time in grieving? No. 

We simply clean the house for fall. 

Envoi. 

Prince, be it well or be it woe, 

Men’s hearts are like the women’s hall, 

Each spring the erstwhile tenants go, 

And then— we clean the house for fall. 

The Cornell Era is another of the uniformly good college 
periodicals. It, also, always has its quota of good verse. The 
clipping has quite the modern dash. 
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THE LEGEND OF LOVE. 

{Appropriated from Kipling.') 

This is the beautiful story 
Told in the moonlit lands, 

When the lovers walk together 
Holding each others' hands : 

The lovegods dwelt in the heavens, 
Fluttered in skies above ; 

They came down from the cloudland 
To teach the earthfolk to love. 

The lovegods spooned in the orchard, 
The lovegods roamed in the wheat, 
The lovegods kissed in the moonlight, 
The lovegods danced in the street. 

Then came the terrible earthfolk, 
Nothing of love they knew, 

Only . . . they caught the lovegods, 
Made of them earthfolk too. 

Set them to work in the cornland 

With ploughs and sickles and things, 
Set them to toil in the cities 

And cut off their beautiful wings. 

Then were the Cupids like earthmen, 
Plodding with weary feet, 

Then were the Psyches all women, 

Only a bit more sweet. 

We twain are of their children, 

Love in our life still clings 
As in our fathers and mothers, 

Only . . . we have not the wings. 

Stripped of our beautiful pinions, 

Reft of our lovegods name, 

Put in despite of the earthfolk 
Getting there just the same. 

This is the beautiful story 
Told in the moonlit lands, 

W hen the lovers walk together. 
Holding each others' hands . 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 

September 30. — Agora meeting. 

October 2. — Meeting of Engineering Society. 

October 7. — Senior elections result as follows : R. E. Laramy, 
President ; A. M. Worstall, Vice-President ; S. M. Dessauer, 
Secretary; D. W. Wilson, Treasurer; W. S. Ayars, Historian. 

October 8. — Electrical Engineering Society. Paper on Arc 
Lights, by A. D. Badgley. Paper on Electric Brakes, by H. 
C. Morgan. 

October 9. — Civil Engineering Society. Paper on Structu- 
ral Steel, by Enscoe. 

October 10. — Founder’s Day. Oration at 1 1 A. M., by Dr. 
Drown. Cane spree at 2:30 P. M. Base-ball game won by 
Freshmen. Foot-ball game won by Freshmen. Tug-of-war 
won by Sophomores. Founder’s Day Hop at 9:00 P. M. 
Committee : J. W. Thurston, ’96, S. P. Curtis, ’96, C. F. Scott, ’97* 
H. B. Hershey, ’98, and J. D. Wentling/99. 

October 11. — Chess Club. 

October 14. — Meeting of Sophomore Cotillion Club at Delta 
Phi House. Foot-ball : University of Pennsylvania vs. Lehigh. 
Score, 54 to o, favor of U. of P. 

October 15. — Mathematical Club. Papers by Hess, Buv- 
inger, and Mr. Barrell. 

October 16. — Engineering Society. Paper by Mr. Knox on 
Niagara Power Plant. 

October 19. — P'oct-ball. Princeton vs. Lehigh, at Philadel- 
phia. Score : 16 to o, in favor of Princeton. 

October 21. — Agora meeting. Election for Lacrosse mana- 
ger results in the election of Bauder. 

October 22. — Electrical Engineering Society. Paper by 
Carpenter, on “ Boosters.” Engineering Society. Paper 
by D. W. Wilson, on Structural Steel. Organization of a 
Bicycle Club. F. H. Baldwin, President; W. I. Bieber, Sec’y- 

October 25. — Dinner in honor of Dr. Drown, given by the 
New York Lehigh Club, at Hotel Brunswick, New York City- 
Foot-ball. Brown vs. Lehigh, at Providence, R. I. Score : 22 
to 4, favor of Brown. 

October 27. — Lecture by Dr. Worcester. 

October 29. — Mathematical Club. 

October 30. — Engineering Society. Papers by Dutcher and 
W. S. Ayars. 


-“Dl V. 1 JOKES, DfflTIST,— 

Wiley Building, South Main Street, 

BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Office Hours ■ i 8, °° to 12,00 
' (2,oo to 5.30 


THE looks have nothing to do with the tone. A Piano of doubt is a 
iscord forever. The tone and value of the PIANOS sold by us are guaranteed. 
°ok of descriptive pictures free. 

® FRED. F. KRAMER, $ 

-^MUSIC DEALER,<w- 
«44 HAMILTON STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


*GEO. W. ROLHND,* 

(Graduate in Pharmacy,) 


ppegepiptior? ^^foaprpaeist, 

' >v 423Wyanflotte St., Fountain Hill, Sontb Betblebem.Pa.'^ - 


M^anbottc, . 

S. H. BAENDT, Proprietor. 

Cor. FOURTH and WYANDOTTE STREETS, 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 

<3^— SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS— ~/0 


Second Year of The Bookstore. 

yOU can get a . . . 

Good Assortment of BOOKS and STATIONERY. 

Any MAGAZINE you may wish can be had by single copy 
Su bscription by the year. Respectfully , 

Aug. H. Lei bert, 

134 South Main Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


D *UC STORE. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Comer FOURTH and NEW STS. 





ijoung. 


£be XeabtriQ 


HAT, GAP and MEN’S FURNISHING HOUSE, 

MAIN STREET, - BETHLEHEM, PA. 




7 * 

otel Bapbep |^>op.# 

HARRY N. HAFNER, Proprietor. 



SINGEING and SHAMPOOING a Specialty 



G. C. ASCHBACH, 

MUSIC DEALER ( Allentown, Pa., 

SOLE AGENT FOR 

WASHBURN’S GUITARS and MANDOLINS , 
BAY STATE MANDOLINS and GUITARS , 
DOBSON and STEWART BANJOS, 


$ T. KAMPMANN, ® 

’JEWELER and OPTICIAN,® 


62 5 . MAIN ST., 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


You can get the beet Value for your Money at 

PURSEL’S, lea’ding Hatters, Clothiers, 

a^and MEN’S FURNISHERS, ^ 

Cor. 4th St. and Brodhead Ave., South Bethlehem, Pa. 



